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Landmarks of the United Nations 
IV. Central Hall 
(For picture see back cover) 


On January 15, 1946, the first session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations convened in Central Hall, West- 
minster, London. Of easy access to the United Nations Secre- 
tariat then located at Church House, Central Hall was one of 
very few of London’s large assembly halls to survive the air raids. 


Built by the Methodists at the beginning of the 20th century 
to commemorate the new century, Central Hall stands on an 
island site once occupied by an aquarium and theatre. De- 
signed as the headquarters of the Methodist Church in London 
and also for use as a concert hall, the auditorium has a seating 
capacity for 2,700 persons. 


For the Assembly session, the rows of seats in the auditorium 
were removed to make way for the golden oak tables and 
chairs at which the delegations sat. The organ on the stage was 
encased, and blue and gray drapes were hung behind a seven- 
foot emblem of the United Nations. 


Correspondents and vistors sat in the galleries, and there 
were specially built radio and film booths. The wide cecridor 
behind had been converted into a self-contained radio control 
room, together with offices and writing rooms for radio, film 
and photographic personnel. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The Security CouNciL met in closed session on 
August 16 to consider its draft report to the forth- 
coming session of the General Assembly. 

The MEMBERSHIP ComMITTEE of the Security Coun- 
cil held six meetings from August 13 to 19 in- 
clusive and continued its consideration of the nine 
applications for membership. On August 14, the 
Committee agreed that its retiring and incoming chair- 
men should draw up the Committee’s report to the 
Security Council, the draft of which they approved 
with certain amendments on August 19. On August 
15, the Committee decided to request the government 
of Transjordan to submit additional information on 
three points in connection with its application. A 
detailed reply to the seven questions addressed to the 
Albanian government, and a further Greek memo- 
randum on the application of Albania were con- 
sidered by the Committee on August 16. It was agreed 
to ask the Secretary-General to request the U.S.S.R., 
as having diplomatic and consular relations with Mon- 
golia, to endeavor to obtain a reply to the questions 
forwarded to the Mongolian government. 


Ww 


Meetings of the HEADQUARTERS SITE COMMISSION 
were held on August 13 and 14 to continue screening 
the 15 possible sites which have been under discussion 
with the local authorities. Five sites, one each of 40, 
20, 10, five and two square miles, all in the County of 
Westchester were selected for consideration. 


Ww 


The Preparatory Committee of the INTERNATIONAL 
Wueat Councit met in Washington from August 15 
to 19 to prepare a report on wheat supplies and distri- 
bution. The 13 Members of the Council met on August 
19 and noted the report. 


Ww 


The StanpING ApvisorY COMMITTEE ON ECONOMICS 
AND MARKETING and the STANDING ADvisory CoMMIT- 
TEE ON STATISTICS of the Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION convened at The Hague on August 19. 
The initial session considered the FAO’s progress re- 
port on economics and statistics since 1945. Establish- 
ment of the International Emergency Food Council 
and its relation to the FAO are under discussion. 
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The Apvisory Group oF EXPERTS ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE, PERSONNEL AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS contin- 
ued its meetings during the week. 

The Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative 
and Financial Services issued a statement on August 
14 dealing with the relationship on financial and bud- 
getary matters between the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 

Ww 


The fifth session of the UNRRA Councit, which 
convened in Geneva on August 5, held its final meet- 
ing on August 16. 

Ww 


UNESCO’s Executive Committee began its meetings 
in London on August 19. 


Ww 


The Western Inspection Group of the Sus-ComMIs- 
SION ON THE Economic RECONSTRUCTION OF DEV- 
ASTATED AREAS has completed its tour of France which 
included visits to Le Havre, Caen, Rouen, Lisieux, 
St. Lé and Orléans and other areas. 

The Eastern Inspection Group continued its tour 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and the Southern In- 
spection Group of Greece and Yugoslavia. 


Ww 


Meetings of the CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES ON PERSONNEL 
PRoBLEMs were held on August 13 and 14 at Hunter 
College. Discussion was continued on the setting up 
of uniform personnel standards in the organizations. 

On August 16, the Secretary-General announced the 
appointment of a temporary HEADQUARTERS PLANNING 
STAFF to advise the Headquarters Site Commission on 
technical and legal problems relative to proposed 
United Nations sites. 


The transfer of the United Nations offices from tem- 
porary quarters at Hunter College in the Bronx, New 
York, to the interim headquarters at Lake Success, 
Long Island, commenced on August 16. 

On August 14, the offices of the Interim Commission 
of the World Health Organization were transferred 
from Hunter College to the New York Academy of 
Medicine at 2 East 103rd Street, New York City. 





Controlling The Atom 


Commission considers proposals 


Ass the smoke billowed up into the stratosphere 
above Hiroshima, mankind realized that it was face 
to face with its most fateful problem, for upon effective 
control of this new force might depend the survival 
of civilization. 

At the first General Assembly meeting in London 
every delegate was conscious of the urgency of the 
problem of atomic control, and the subject was 
therefore taken up as a question requiring imme- 
diate attention. 

On January 6, 1946, the government of the 
United Kingdom, on its own behalf and that of the 
U.S.S.R., the United States, France, China and Canada, 
submitted to the executive secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations a resolution regard- 
ing the establishment of a commission to deal with the 
problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy and 
other related matters. 

Eighteen days later the General Assembly unani- 
mously passed the resolution without change, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission was established. 


Delegates’ comments 


Speaking first at the Assembly meeting, James F. 
Byrnes, United States delegate, said: “The problems 
presented by the discovery of atomic energy and all 
other forces capable of mass destruction cannot be 
solved by any one nation. They are the common 
responsibilities of all nations, and each of us must do 
our part in meeting those responsibilities. 

“In meeting the problems we must realize that in 
this atomic age and in this interdependent world our 
common interest in preserving the peace far outweighs 
any possible conflict in interest that might arise.” 

The Soviet delegate, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, declared: 
“This is the first important act of the joint efforts of 
the United Nations to secure peace and security in the 
world. Let this noble move achieve a fine and com- 
plete success.” 

“It is a great act which we are accomplishing this 
morning in the midst of chaos,” said M. Paul-Boncour 
of France. “Today we choose between these two al- 
ternatives and we have chosen the way of peace. 

“The United Nations has hardly been established; 
the Charter adopted at San Francisco has only just 
begun to come into force; the Committee formed to 
disciiss the question of security has only just begun 
its work; and already we have voted this resolution, a 
resolution in which we pledge ourselves to use peace- 
fully this immense power placed at our disposal.” 

Established to “proceed with the utmost despatch 
and enquire into all phases of the problem, and make 
such recommendations from time to time with respect 
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to them as it finds possible,” the Commission was re- 
quired to make specific proposals: 

(a) For extending between all nations the ex- 

change of basic scientific information for peaceful 

ends; 

(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to -ensure its use only for peaceful pur- 

poses; 

(c) For the elimination from national armaments 

of atomic weapons and of all other major weapons 

adaptable to mass destruction; 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection 

and other means to protect complying States against 

the hazards of violations and evasions. 

The resolution stated that the work of the Commis- 
sion should proceed by separate stages, the successful 
completion of each of which will develop the neces- 
sary confidence for the next stage. 

The Commission is not to infringe on the responsi- 
bilities of any organ of the United Nations, but must 
present recommendations for the consideration of 
those organs in the performance of their tasks under 
the terms of the United Nations Charter. 

Under the terms of the Assembly resolution the 
Commission is to submit its reports and recommenda- 
tions to the Security Council, and such reports and 
recommendations will be made public unless the Se- 
curity Council, in the interest of peace and security, 
directs otherwise. In appropriate cases the Security 
Council is to transmit these reports to the General 
Assembly and the Members of the United Nations, 
as well as to the Economic and Social Council and 
other organs within the framework of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Assembly resolution further provides that 
in view of the Security Council’s primary responsi- 
bility under the Charter of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
the Security Council is to issue directions to the Com- 
mission in matters affecting security. On these matters 
the Commission is to be accountable for its work to 
the Security Council. 


Composition of Commission 


The Commission is composed of one representative 
from each of the States represented on the Security 
Council and Canada when that State is not a mem- 
ber of the Security Council. 

Thus the present Members of the Commission are 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Poland, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom and United States. 

At the Commission’s first meeting in New York on 
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June 14, the representative of the United States, 
Bernard M. Baruch, submitted a United States plan 
based on the establishment of an International Atomic 
Development Authority entrusted with all phases of 
the development and use of atomic energy. 

He stressed the fundamental importance of imme- 
diate punishment for infringements of the rights of 
this Authority, and stated that, accordingly, “there 
must be no veto to protect those who violate their 
solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic 
energy for destructive purposes.” 


U. S. proposals 


Mr. Baruch’s plan is summarized in the Secretary- 
General’s annual report to the General Assembly as 
follows: 

“The plan contains the following specific proposals: 

“1. The Authority should conduct continuous sur- 
veys of world supplies of uranium and thorium and 
bring the raw materials under its dominion. 

“2. The Authority should control and operate all of 
the primary production plants producing fissionable 
products in dangerous quantities, and all plants deal- 
ing with uranium or thorium after it has once reached 
the potential of dangerous use. 

“3. The Authority should possess the exclusive right 
to conduct research in the field of atomic explosives, 
and all other atomic research should be open only 
to nations under license of the Authority, which would 
furnish them with denatured materials. 


“4. Dangerous activities of the Authority and its 
stockpiles should be decentralized and strategically 
distributed. 

“5. Freedom for any inspection deemed necessary 
by the Authority should be granted by nations. 

“The representative of the United States of America 
proposed that, once renunciation of the bomb as a 
weapon had been agreed upon and an adequate system 
of control put into effective operation, with punish- 
ments set up for any violations, manufacture of atomic 
bombs should stop, existing bombs should be disposed 
of under treaty, and the Authority should be given full 
information as to the know-how for atomic energy 
production. Subject to constitutional approval, the 
United States Government would make available to the 
Authority, at successive stages specified in the charter 
of the Authority, the information necessary for its 
effective functioning at each of these stages in its 
progressive assumption of control.” 

Canada supported the United States’ proposals, 
especially that concerning the veto of the permanent 
Members of the Security Council. The United King- 
dom accepted the plan as a basis for consideration 
and endorsed, in particular, the emphasis on progres- 
sive development of the system of control and on the 
necessity for effective punishment of any violation. 


U.S.S.R. plan 


At the second meeting of the Commission on June 
19, the representative of the U.S.S.R., Andrei A. 


The Atomic Energy Commission at its first meeting on June 14, 1946 
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Gromyko, advanced a proposition which the Secretary- 
General’s report summarized as follows: 

“In order to carry out the decision of the General 
Assembly of January 24, one of the first measures 
should be a study of the question of the conclusion of 
an international agreement to forbid the production 
and use of weapons based upon the use of atomic 
energy for the purposes of mass destruction. 


Six “essentials” cited 


“The essentials of such an agreement are as follows: 

“1. The production and use of a weapon based 
upon the use of atomic energy shall be forbidden. 

“2. Within a period of three months from the entry 
into force of the agreement all stocks of atomic energy 
weapons shall be destroyed. 

“3. Any violation of the agreement shall be re- 
garded as a serious threat against humanity. 

“4. Violation of the terms of the agreement shall 
be severely punished under the domestic legislation 
of the contracting parties. 

“5. The agreement shall be of indefinite duration, 
coming into force after approval by the Security 
Council, and after ratification by all the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

“6, All States (whether Members or not of the 
United Nations) shall be obliged to fulfil all provi- 
sions of the agreement. 

“In pursuit of the aims indicated in the decision 
of the General Assembly ‘to proceed with the utmost 
despatch and enquire into all phases of the problem,’ 
the representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics proposed to establish two committees. Each 
committee would be composed of one representative 
of each State represented on the Commission. Each 
representative could have advisers. The Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the committees should be drawn up by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


W ould prepare recommendations 


“The first committee would be for the exchange of 
scientific information. Among the tasks of this com- 
mittee would be that of elaborating recommendations 
concerning practical measures for the organization 
of exchange of information: (1) concerning the con- 
tents of scientific discoveries connected with the split- 
ting of the atom and other discoveries connected with 
the obtaining and use of atomic energy; (2) con- 
cerning the technology and the organization of tech- 
nological processes for obtaining and using atomic 
energy; (3) concerning the organization and method 
of industrial production of atomic energy and the use 
of such energy; (4) concerning the forms, sources 
and location of raw materials necessary for obtaining 
atomic energy. 

“The task of the second committee would be to pre- 
pare recommendations on the following subjects con- 
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cerning the prevention of the use of atomic energy 
for the harm of humanity: 

“|. The preparation of a draft international agree- 
ment to outlaw weapons based upon the use of atomic 
energy and to forbid the production and use of such 
weapons and all similar forms of weapons destined 
for mass destruction. 

“2. The elaboration and creation of methods to 
forbid the production of weapons based upon the use 
of atomic energy and to prevent the use of atomic 
weapons and all other similar weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

“3. Measures, systems and organization of control 
in the use of atomic energy to ensure the observance 
of the above-mentioned conditions in the international 
agreement to outlaw atomic weapons. 

“4. The elaboration of measures for application 
against the unlawful use of atomic energy.” 


Others express views 


China’s delegate supported the United States pre 
posals, especially that concerning the right of veto 
and urged that the Authority include a substantial 
representation of small States. The representative of 
Brazil approved the principles contained in the United 
States plan. 

The representative of Mexico considered the 
United States proposals generally acceptable, although 
the question of managerial control of uranium de- 
posits would require separate consideration. He had 
explicit instructions to approve the elimination of the 
veto power as proposed by the United States. 


The representative of France, speaking at the third 
meeting of the Commission on June 25, considered 
that the plans submitted by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. were not irreconcilable, but emphasized that 
it was unnecessary to decide at the outset on the rela- 
tive importance of the various questions of principle 
raised. Instead, he suggested that a single Working 
Committee be set up to study the methods of work of 
the Commission, with a sub-committee to examine a 
convention outlawing atomic warfare and the struc- 
ture of an international authority for enforcing the 
application of this convention, and another sub-com- 
mittee to collect the necessary scientific information. 


The representative of Poland urged that, without 
prejudice to long-range plans, the Commission should 
immediately adopt measures for outlawing atomic 
warfare such as the representative of the U.S.S.R. had 
proposed. He wished, in particular, to embody the 
principle of individual responsibility for violations of 
such international agreements, to provide that these 
violations be considered breaches of the peace under 
Article 39 of the Charter, and to direct that the pro- 
hibition of atomic warfare be written into the consti- 
tutions of Member States. 

The Netherlands representative said that the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. plans were not incompatible. 
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The representative of Egypt strongly endorsed 
the United States proposal concerning the veto. 


The representative of Australia thought that the 
U.S.S.R. proposal could be fitted into the general plan 
outlined by the United States representative. He 
stressed the importance of drafting a clear and equit- 
able timetable for the disclosure of information to 
the Authority, and opposed any extension of the veto 
to the proceedings of the Commission itself or to the 
proposed Authority. 


Committees at work 


At the same meeting the Commission decided unani- 
mously to adopt the proposal of the chairman to es- 
tablish a Working Committee which was to report 
regularly and frequently to the Commission on its 
work. 


Since the initial general meetings of the Commis- 
sion, its work has been carried forward through 
various committees. The Working Committee is 
actually a Committee of the Whole. Its task is to 
consider fundamental policy problems and questions 
of a general character and to act as a co-ordinating 
committee for the work of the other committees. The 
Working Committee established three committees to 
consider problems specifically assigned to them: 


Committee No. 2, to: 


—examine questions associated with the control 
of atomic energy activities, including all meas- 
ures designed to ensure the prevention of the 
use of atomic energy for purposes of destruction 
and other weapons of mass destruction, and also 
including the subject matters of possible conven- 
tions, sanctions and observance; 


—make specific recommendations on the said 
subjects. 


Legal Advisory Committee to: 


—act as an auxiliary to the Working Committee 
and other committees in respect of all legal mat- 
ters and to advise on all drafting questions; 


—examine the legal aspects of the relationships 
between the systems or measures of control as 
recommended by Committee No. 2 and the 
United Nations; 


—ultimately submit a draft treaty or treaties to 
the Working Committee. 
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Scientific and Technical Committee to: 


—advise the Working Committee and all other 
committees of the Commission on scientific and 
technical questions referred to it; 


—consider and recommend proposals for the 
exchange of information; 


—consider and recommend proposals for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; 


—consider and recommend proposals on all 
scientific and technical matters connected with the 
activities of the Commission. 


The committees, which meet in private, consist of 
representatives of all 12 countries on the Commis- 
sion. Committee No. 2, the Legal Advisory Commit- 
tee and the Scientific and Technical Committee report 
to the Working Committee; the Working Committee 
reports to the Commission. 

Meetings of one or more of these committees have 
been held at frequent intervals. At times there have 
been both morning and afternoon sessions. 

The Members of the Commission have been mind- 
ful throughout their deliberations of the necessity of 
working with the “utmost despatch.” The Atomic 
Energy Commission has been considering thoroughly 
the various proposals that have been offered. The goal 
is the common good oi all humanity, a goal for which 
the Atomic Energy Commission and its committees 
must of necessity strive with the utmost care. 


Members of the 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Paul Hasluck 

Captain Alvaro Alberto 
General A.G.L. McNaughton 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi 

Colonel Mohamed Bey Khalifa 
Alexander Parodi 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 

Dr. E.N. van Kleffens 

Jerzy Michalowski 


Andrei A. Gromyko 


Australia 


Brazil 


United Kingdom....Sir Alexander Cadogan 
United States................ Bernard M. Baruch 





Towards Cultural Co-operation 


UNESCO prepares for action 


S evenTEEN states have already given their acceptance 
or ratification of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and _ several 
more are in the process of doing so. It may be ex- 
pected that UNESCO will soon have the minimum 
twenty acceptances required by its Constitution. The 
most comprehensive international organization ever 
established for cultural understanding and co-opera- 
tion will therefore come into existence in the near 
future. 

Peace among nations must be founded on compre- 
hension and mutual understanding, and the United 
Nations has a duty to see that culture is made acces- 
sible to all men. It is also the duty of the United 
Nations to facilitate the exchange and. dissemination 
of knowledge about national and cultural activities. 

These propositions, formulated by the French Dele- 
gation at the San Francisco Conference, received gen- 
eral support from the delegates. The French declara- 
tion proceeded to propose that the United Nations call 
“within a few months” a general conference for the 
purpose of drafting the statutes of an international 
organization for intellectual co-operation. 

The project for organized international co-operation 
in the cultural field was thus carried one step farther. 
At the very beginning of the San Francisco Conference, 
the Chinese Delegation, supported by the delegations 
of several other governments, among whom were 
Ecuador, Haiti, Norway, the Philippines, Lebanon and 
Uruguay, proposed that the development of educa- 


Miss Ellen Wilkinson, British Minister of Education, 
addressing the opening meeting of the UNESCO Prep- 
aratory Commission. To the left is Dr. Julian Huxley, 
present Executive Secretary. 
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tional and other forms of cultural co-operation be 
entrusted to the Economic and Social Council, the 
creation of which had been provided for in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals, 

A number of educational organizations in the 
United States, as well as in other countries, lent their 
support to the move and a member of the American 
Delegation, Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, sitting on 
the Conference Committee to study the functions of the 
proposed Economic and Social Council, put forward 
the idea that provisions for the development of edu- 
cational and cultural co-operation should be made. 

The principle of organized international co-operation 
in cultural matters was thus included in the Charter. 


Charter provisions 


The first Article of the Charter defines it as 
one of the purposes of the United Nations: “to achieve 
international co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural or human- 
itarian character and in promoting’ and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion.” 

Article 55 specifies the promotion “of international 
cultural and educational co-operation” as one of the 
functions of the United Nations for “the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
the self-determination of peoples.” 

Cultural co-operation received little attention at 
the Peace Conference of 1919, but in 1921, the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations passed a resolution 
which authorized the appointment of a committee “to 
examine international questions regarding intellectual 
co-operation.” Five years later the Assembly recog- 
nized the existence of a technical Organization of In- 
tellectual Co-operation on the same status as other 
organs of the League and from 1926 the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation began function- 
ing in Paris. In 1929 an organization, originally 
launched as a private undertaking, was reorganized 
as an inter-governmental body called the International 
Bureau of Education. Seventeen governments partic:- 
pated in this Bureau. 

During World War II, the Ministers of Education 
of governments-in-exile in London had been meeting 
periodically with the British Minister of Education to 
exchange views on the educational needs of their re- 
spective countries in the post-war period. Present 
at the first meeting were the Ministers of Education, 
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or their representatives, of eight governments- 
in-exile: Belgium, Chechslovakia, Greece, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia, beside the Commissioner for Education of the 
French National Committee. There were also represen- 
tatives of the British Foreign Office, the British Council 
and the Scottish Educational Department, and observ- 
ers from the United States, U.S.S.R., Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand. 

From 1942 to 1945, therefore, the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education, through commissions 
and committees, totalling ten by 1945, studied many 
specific problems of reconstruction in occupied coun- 
tries: the provision of books, the training of personnel, 
the restocking of libraries and laboratories, the care 
and restoration of looted works of art. 


At the same time, the Conference, meeting as a 
whole every two months, broadened its discussions to 
include general questions of future international co- 
operation in educational and cultural matters. In 
the course of its discussions, the Conference formed 
the view that in its establishment and organization lay 
the germ of a future international organization for 
education, and that it was one of its duties to consider 
how such an organization could be formed and made 
to function in the post-war period. 

In October 1943, invitations were conveyed through 
the British Government to the six governments who 
until that date had only been associated with the 
Conference in the role of observers, to become mem- 
bers of the Conference. 

On March 31, 1944 the United States State Depart- 
ment issued a statement declaring participation of the 
United States Government for the time being in the 
conference of Allied Ministers of Education in Lon- 
don for the purpose of educational and cultural res- 
toration of countries under enemy occupation and, 
further, of co-operation with the nations represented 
on the conference and with other united and associated 
nations, to bring into existence, as soon as practicable, 
a United Nations organization for educational and 
cultural reconstruction. 


Conference convoked 


Following the San Francisco Conference, the British 
Government, in association with the French Govern- 
ment, extended on behalf of the Council of Allied Min- 
isters of Education an invitation to all governments of 
the United Nations to be represented at a conference 
in London beginning November 1, for taking steps to 
establish a United Nations organization in the educa- 
tional and cultural fields. Forty-four countries sent 
representatives and there were six observers from 
international organizations. 

After discussion and study of a draft constitution 
prepared by the Council of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion, and of a draft submitted by the French Govern- 
ment, as well as of certain other suggestions which were 
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The 44 Governments which participated in the 
London UNESCO Conference (November 1-16, 
1945) were: 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Egypt 
Ecuador 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
India 

Iran 

Iraq 


Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Salvador 
Saudi Arabia 
South Africa 
Syria 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


In addition, the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation; the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation, the Pan-American 
Union, the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations, UNRRA and the International Bureau of 
Education sent observers to the Conference. 


received from other governments and from national 
and international bodies concerned with education, 
science and culture, the Conference drew up a Constitu- 
tion establishing an Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

It also adopted a resolution to the effect that the 
seat of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization shall be in Paris, but it 
was provided that this resolution shall not in any way 
affect the right of the General Conference to take de- 
cisions in regard to this matter by a two-thirds majority. 

Two letters in the name UNESCO might be specially 
noted, the E and the S. The League Assembly dropped 
mention of education in its resolution on Intellectual 
Co-operation because it was feared that national sus- 
ceptibilities and suspicions would be aroused by any 
attempt at international co-ordination in educational 
matters. Both the Charter of the United Nations and 
the UNESCO Constitution definitely provide for ac- 
tivity in the educational field. At the same time Article 
1(3) of the UNESCO Constitution explicity forbids 
interference with national jurisdiction: “With a 
view to preserving the independence, integrity 
and fruitful diversity of the cultures and educational 
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UNESCO Preamble 


“The Governments of the States parties to this 
Constitution on behalf of their peoples declare: 

“That since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed; 

“That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 
has been a common cause, throughout the history 
of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust be- 
tween the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into war; 


“That the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial of 


the democratic principles of the dignity, equality 
and mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, 
in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, 
of the doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 
that the wide diffusion of culture, and the educa- 
tion of humanity for justice and liberty and peace 
are indispensable to the dignity of man and con- 
stitute a sacred duty which all the nations must ful- 
fill in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 

“That a peace based exclusively upon the politi- 
cal and economic arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace which could secure the unani- 


mous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples of 
the world, and that the peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 


and moral solidarity of mankind. 

“For these reasons, the States parties to this 
Constitution, believing in full and equal oppor- 
tunities for education for all, in the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined 
to develop and to increase the means of communi- 
cation between their peoples and to employ these 
means for the purposes of mutual understanding 
and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each 
other’s lives; 

“In consequence whereof they do hereby create 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation for the purpose of advanc- 
ing, through the educational and scientific and 
cultural relations of the peoples of the world, the 
objectives of international peace and of the com- 
mon welfare of mankind for which the United 
Nations Organisation was established and which 


its Charter proclaims.” 


systems of the States Members of this Organization, 
the Organization is prohibited from intervening in 
matters which are essentially within their domestic 
jurisdiction.” 

As to the letter S, the word “scientific” was intro- 
duced into the title of the future organization on the 
proposal of the head of the United States Delegation, 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 

The objectives of the new organization find eloquent 
expression in the Preamble of the Constitution which 
proclaims the challenging truth that it is in the minds 
of men that wars begin and therefore, that it is in the 
minds of men, that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed, 


Purpose and functions 


As in the Charter of the United Nations itself, the 
Preamble is followed by a statement of purpose and 
functions. The purpose of the organization is defined 
as “contributing to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, 
sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

To collaborate in advancing mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples through all means of mass 
communication; to give fresh impulse to popular edu- 
cation and the spread of culture; and, to maintain, in- 
crease and diffuse knowledge, are the functions. 

The means by which these duties are to be dis- 
charged are, international agreements to promote free 
flow of ideas by word and image; helping members, at - 
their request, in the development of educational activi- 
ties; instituting collaboration among nations to advance 
equality of educational opportunity; suggesting edu- 
cational methods to prepare children for the responsi- 
bilities of freedom; assuring conservation and produc- 
tion of the world’s inheritance of books, works of art, 
and monuments of history and science, and recommend- 
ing to the nations concerned the necessary international 
conventions; encouraging co-operation in all branches 
of intellectual activity including international exchange 
of persons active in the fields of education, science and 
culture and the exchange of publications, objects of 
artistic and scientific interest and other materials of 
information; and initiating methods of international 
co-operation to give the people of all countries access 
to the printed and published materials produced by any 
of them. 

The organization is to consist of a General Confer- 
ence, an Executive Board and a Secretariat. The Gen- 
eral Conference will meet annually in ordinary ses- 
sion and at each session the Conference will choose 
a different location for the next session. The first 
Conference will meet in Paris in November 1946. 
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It is stipulated that the States Members of the 
Organization shall appoint to the General Conference 
not more than five delegates, who shall vote as one 
and who shall be selected by their governments “after 
consultation with the National Commission, if estab- 
lished, or with educational, scientific and cultural 
bodies.” 

The “National Commissions” referred to are pro- 
vided for in Article 7 of the Constitution according 
to which each Member State shall make suitable ar- 
rangements for “associating its principal bodies inter- 
ested in educational, scientific and cultural matters 
with the work of the Organization, preferably by the 
formation of a National Commission broadly represen- 
tative of the Government and such bodies.” 


The Executive Board 


The General Conference elects an Executive Board 
and, on the recommendation of the Board, it appoints 
a Director-General. 

The Executive Board shall consist of 18 members 
elected by the General Conference from among the dele- 
gates appointed by the Member States, together with 
the President of the Conference, who shall sit ex-officio 
in an advisory capacity. In electing the members of the 
Executive Board, the General Conference shall en- 
deavor to include persons competent in the arts, the 
humanities, the sciences, education and the diffusion of 
ideas, and qualified by their experience and capacity to 
fulfil the administrative and executive duties of the 
Board. It shall also have regard to the diversity of 
cultures and a balanced geographical distribution. Not 
more than one national of any Member State shall serve 
on the Board at any one time, the President of the Con- 
ference excepted. 

The Executive Board shall meet in regular session at 
least twice a year. Acting under the authority of the 
General Conference, the Board is responsible for execu- 
tion of the program adopted by the Conference and it 
has also to prepare the agenda and program of work 
for the General Conference. 

The Constitution of UNESCO provides for a Secre- 
tariat headed by a Director-General. The latter is to 
be nominated by the Executive Board and appointed 
by the General Conference for a period of six years, 
and he shall be re-eligible for appointment. The staff 
of the Secretariat is to be appointed by the Director- 
General in accordance with regulations to be approved 
by the General Conference. Subject to the paramount 
consideration of securing the highest standards of in- 
tegrity, efficiency and technical competence, appoint- 
ment to the staff shall be on as wide a geographical and 
cultural basis as possible. 


The Preparatory Commission 


There is at present in London a temporary Secre- 
tariat (which is expected to move to Paris later this 
year) organized under an instrument signed in London 
on November 16, 1945, at the conclusion of the Con- 
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ference. This instrument created a Preparatory Com- 
mission to arrange for the First General Conference. 

The Preparatory Commission is composed of one 
representative of each of the governments signatory to 
the instrument of November 16, 1945, creating it. It 
has appointed an Executive Committee of fourteen 
members, a fifteenth seat being kept open for the 
U.S.S.R. The Executive Committee acts for the Pre- 
paratory Commission under the authority of the latter. 
The instrument creating the Preparatory Commission 
provides for the appointment of an Executive Secretary 
by the Commission “to exercise such powers and per- 
form such duties as the Commission may determine, 
with such international staff as may be required.” 

The first Executive Secretary chosen by the Prepara- 
tory Commission was Sir Alfred: Zimmern, a distin- 
guished British scholar, but sudden illness early in 
1946 prevented him from continuing his duties. He was 
replaced by Dr. Julian Huxley, an eminent British 
scientist and writer. Sir Alfred Zimmern is now acting 
as Adviser. 

The various sections of the temporary Secretariat, 
working under the guidance of the Preparatory Com- 
mission and its committees, are preparing memoranda 
and draft programs to be submitted to the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO when it meets in Paris. 

Last June a draft agreement was initialled by rep- 
resentatives of the Economic and Social Council and of 
UNESCO which, when approved by the General As- 
sembly, will bring UNESCO into relationship with the 
United Nations as a specialized agency. Sir A. Ra- 
maswami Mudaliar, President of the Economic and 
Social Council and M. Roger Seydoux, Chairman 
of the Negotiating Delegation of UNESCO, signed on 
behalf of their respective organizations. 


UNESCO month 


Concurrently with the General Conference which 
will foregather in Paris, there will be held in the 
French capital a series of educational, scientific and 
cultural demonstrations under the name of UNESCO 
Month. The events will begin October 28 and they 
will last throughout the month of November. There 
will be a series of lectures and discussions on world 
problems; concerts of modern music; drama festivals; 
an international film festival; international exhibitions 
of paintings; displays of technical discoveries and 
their application; displays on the development of ar- 
chitecture since 1939; publications and lectures on the 
progress of education and methods of teaching since 


1939. 


Each year after the coming UNESCO Month in 
Paris, there will be another UNESCO Month in one of 
the great centers of civilization of the world—wherever 
the General Conference chooses to sit—and these pro- 
grams should serve to illustrate and register from year 
to year the progress achieved in the educational, scien- 
tific and cultural life of the world. 





International Court of Justice 


U. N. organ inherits a great tradition 


Tue adjustment or settlement of international dis- 
putes or situations, “in conformity with the principles 
of justice and international law,” is one of the purposes 
of the United Nations. It was therefore essential that 
there be established as a principal organ of the United 
Nations an international court to settle the legal dis- 
putes submitted to it; a court which would base its 
decisions on international law, conventions, customs 
and the general principles of law recognized by civi- 
lized nations. 

The United Nations therefore established the new 
International Court of Justice, which came into being 
with the ratification of the Charter. But the statute of 
of the new Court is substantially the same as that of 
its predecessor, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises “all cases 
which the parties refer to jt and all matters specially 
provided for in the Charter of the United Nations or 
in treaties and conventions in force.” Apart from 
judging legal disputes between nations, the Court has 
another important function, namely, giving advisory 
opinions at the request of the General Assembly or 
the Security Council, or of other organs of the United 
Nations, when so authorized by the General Assembly. 
The Statute defines the new Court’s composition as 15 
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THE Peace Patace: Built with a Carnegie donation of 
$1,500,000, the Peace Palace at the Hague, which was opened 
in 1913, was designed by Louis Cordonnier of France. 

The granite Flemish renaissance structure is decorated 
with contributions from many nations, including teak from 
Java, embroidery from Japan, mahogany and rosewood 
from Brazil and stained glass from Britain. 
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independent judges, elected regardless of their nation-” 
ality. They must be persons of high moral character! 
and must possess the qualifications required in their. 
respective countries for appointment to the highest 
judicial offices, or must be jurisconsults of recognized 
competence in international law. 


History of arbitration 


While inter-governmental arbitration dates back to 
the beginnings of history, it did not become a regular 
feature of international diplomacy until the Jay Treaty 
of 1794, Permanent machinery was first considered by 
the First Hague Convention of 1899, which resulted 
in setting up the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, capital of the Netherlands. 

The Court of Arbitration, which still exists, proved 
to be an inadequate instrument. It was not, in fact, 
a “court” but a panel made up of “national groups” 
of jurists of the various States Members of the Court, 
from which nations desiring to submit a dispute to 
arbitration, might, if they chose, select the members 
of a court to hear the case. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, es- 
tablished by the League of Nations in 1921, repre- 
sented a great and most valuable advance. Fifty states 
ratified the Court’s original Statute and its work pro- 
duced general satisfaction throughout the world and 
was greatly respected by legal opinion. 

Between 1922 and 1938, 79 cases were brought be- 
fore the Permanent Court, 51 of them being conten- 
tious and the other 28 being requests for advisory 
opinions. In addition, the Court issued a number of 
Orders, some of which were similar in character to 
judgments. Of the contentious cases, 11 were brought 
before the Court as a result of preliminary agreement 
between the parties involved; 24 were introduced by 
unilateral request, two were concerned with the inter- 
pretation of a previous judgment and 14 had reference 
to a preliminary objection. Not one of the decisions 
of the Court was repudiated. 


Origins of the new Court 


At Dumbarton Oaks, in the fall of 1944, it was 
agreed that the United Nations should set up a ju- 
diciary organ whose statute would be an integral 
part of the Charter. In this respect the present Court 
differs from its predecessor, which was not an organ 
of the League of Nations and whose Statute was 4 
document separate from the League’s Covenant. All 
the League Members were not parties to the Court 
whereas all Members of the United Nations are ipso 
facto parties to the new Court. 

In April 1945, a distinguished committee of jurists 
from 44 countries met in Washington to draft a sta- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL Court oF JusTICE: From left to right around the table: Sergei Borisovich Krylov (U.S.S.R.) ; Helge 
Klaestad (Norway); Charles de Visscher (Belgium); Bogdam Winiarski (Poland) ; Fabela Alfaro (Mexico); Jules Basde- 
vant (France) ; José Gustavo Guerrero (El Salvador), the Court’s President; Carl Joachim Hambro (Norway), the Regis- 
trar; Green H. Hackworth (U.S.A.); Milovam Zorocic (Yugoslavia) ; Arnold Duncan McNair (United Kingdom) ; Badawi 
Pasha (Egypt); John Read (Canada) and Philadelthio de Azevedo (Brazil). The two judges not shown are Alejandro Al- 


varez (Chile) and Mo Hsu (China). 


tute for the proposed judiciary organ. They worked 
on the well-tested basis of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court, and made only minimum necessary 
changes. 

It was left to the San Francisco Conference to de- 
cide the terms of a statute and also whether the old 
Permanent Court should be continued under the United 
Nations or a new court be established in its place. The 
Conference decided that it would be advantageous to 
found a new court because it was felt that it would 
be easier for some States not members of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice (13 Members of 
the United Nations are not) to join a new one. It was 
also considered that if the old Court were maintained 
with a revised statute some States not Members of the 
United Nations, but which had been parties to the old 
Statute, might claim a right to participate in the new 
Court and in the nomination and election of judges 
by merely giving notice of their acceptance of the re- 
vised statute. 

Therefore the draft Statute, “based upon the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice,” and 
containing provisions for legal and historic continuity, 
was incorporated into the Charter as adopted. The 
Charter designates the International Court of Justice 
as the “principal organ” of the United Nations for 
juridical matters. 

An international system of adjudication presents a 
contrast to the legal system within a national State, 
where domestic law applies to all citizens. An in- 
ternational court cannot summon a sovereign State as 
respondent in a case unless that State voluntarily ac- 
cepts the court’s jurisdiction. 


The optional clause 


One of the most significant features of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, carried over from its pre- 
decessor, is the provision whereby States parties to 
the Statute may voluntarily declare that they accept 
the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. There was much 
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discussion at San Francisco on the question of whether 
the Court’s jurisdiction should not be made automatic- 
ally compulsory, in view of the progress made in ju- 
dicial settlement since 1920, and the influence which 
such a step would have upon peaceful settlement of 
disputes and the progress of law and order. 


Several nations opposed elimination of the optional 
clause because of constitutional limitations. The pre- 
vailing view was that even with the optional clause 
States which desire compulsory jurisdiction could have 
it by filing the necessary declarations of acceptance. 
The San Francisco Conference unanimously recom- 
mended to the Members of the United Nations that 
they proceed as soon as possible to make declarations 
recognizing the obligatory jurisdiction of the Court. 


Court's jurisdiction 


Parties to the Statute of the Court may accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory on the follow- 
ing points: (a) the interpretation of a treaty; (b) any 
question of international law; (c) the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and (d) the nature or 
extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of 
an international obligation. 

Once a State has made a declaration of acceptance, 
the Court has automatic jurisdiction in any case, in 
the categories mentioned above, between that State 
and another which too has made a similar declaration. 
Aside from this, the acceptance of compulsory juris- 
ciction may either be unconditional, or on condition 
of reciprocity on the part of several or certain States 
or for a specified length of time. 

In the course of the two decades of the Permanent 
Court’s active history, 48 nations accepted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court for lim- 
ited periods of time or on specific issues. 

The declarations which were made by States parties 
to the Permanent Court according to the Statute of the 
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new Court obtain for the latter until they expire. 
Two Members have to date accepted compulsory juris- 
diction; the United Kingdom in February 1946 and 
the Netherlands on August 6. The latter made a 
declaration for ten-year acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction on the day that its 25-year acceptance of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
expired. The United States Senate recently approved 
the optional clause, and the declaration now awaits 
the President’s signature. 

If one party to a case fails to carry out the terms of 
a judgment, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the judgment. 


Election of Judges 


The election of the judges follows a procedure sub- 
stantially the same as that evolved for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The system is compli- 
cated, but the problem is to secure a panel of judges 
who are not merely nominees of governments. Judicial 
independence must be maintained. At the same time, 
the judges must represent all the principal systems of 
civilized law. 

According to the present Statute, each of the na- 
tional groups of jurists who nominate the members of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, nominate up to 
four candidates for election to the International Court 
of Justice. Of these, only two can be of the nationality 
of the nominating group. The national groups of the 
Member States are recommended to consult with their 
highest courts of justice and the legal faculties of 
their schools of law, before making their nominations. 

In the case of Members of the United Nations 
not parties to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
candidates are nominated by national groups ap- 
pointed for this purpose by the governments, under 
the same conditions as those prescribed for States 
parties to the Court. 

It was decided at San Francisco to retain the method 
of nomination by national groups because, even though 
it is a more cumbersome process that direct nomina- 
tion by governments, it had worked well for the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

When the list of nominations is complete, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council proceed to 
vote independently of each other in order to elect the 
15 judges. A candidate who has received a majority 
in both organs is elected. If, however, two nationals 
of the same state receive a majority, the elder only 
is elected. No two judges may be of the same nation- 
ality. Voting continues until all 15 seats are filled. 

In the event that this method of voting fails to elect 
a full Court, detailed provisions in the Statute call for 
a joint conference between members of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. If this fails, as a 
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last resort the Court itself may be called on to fil] 
the vacancies. 

The judges are elected for a nine-year term, [y 
order to stagger the election, five new judges wil] 
be elected every three years. Last January, at the 
first part of the General Assembly’s first session, the 
whole Court was elected and the Secretary-General 
chose by lot those who would hold office for three, 


six and nine years. 













Court’s work so far 





The Court was formally opened on April 18, 1946, 
having elected as its President Dr. José Gustavo Guer. 








rero of El Salvador. Since that time, it has been§ ar 
largely concerned with evolving its rules of proceedure § tic 
and choosing the Secretariat of the Court. No cases} de 
have’ yet been submitted to the Court. sit 





While it was drawing up its rules of procedure, 
the Court found it necessary to request an interpre 
tation from the Security Council. By letter dated 


































May 1, 1946, addressed to the Secretary-General of } bu 
the United Nations, the President of the Court§ wi 
brought the attention of the Council to Article 35 (2) } co 
of the Statute, which specifies that “the conditions} the 
under which the Court shall be open to other statesf 
[i-e., not parties to the Statute] shall be regulated by§ 4}, 
the Security Council.” lea 
The President requested that the Court be informed § kn 
of any decisions the Council sees fit to take in the§ des 
matter of access to the Court by States not parties to§ for 
the Statute. The Council referred his letter to its} thr 
Committee of Experts, and instructed the Committee § rev 
to prepare a proposal for the Council. eas 
cun 
Advisory opinions trai 
On the agenda for the forthcoming meeting of the - 
Economic and Social Council is consideration of a re 
_ quest to the General Assembly for authorization of the | Th 
Council to seek advisory opinions of the Court. 7 
Many Member States and bodies such as the Inter} are 
national Labour Organisation found the Permanent] they 
Court’s advisory opinions of great value, and fre § all, 
quently made use of them. The draft agreements with J this 
the ILO, the FAO and UNESCO (which, when ratified, } thei 
will bring these specialized agencies into relationship} defi 
with the United Nations) provides for access to the} mer 
new Court for the purpose of requesting advisory | whi 
opinions. thor 
On the provisional agenda for the forthcoming § "sp 
meeting of the General Assembly is another point inf the 
relation to the Court, the question of diplomatic im has 
munities and privileges for the members and staff ff F 
the Court, as provided for in Article 19 of the Statute J 4” i 
The U. S. Delegation has placed on the General § man 
Assembly’s supplementary agenda a request for clatt beli 
fication of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute, whichf = Ir 
relate to meetings for the election of judges. = 
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W uenever the interpretation or translation ma- 
chinery breaks down in an international organization, 






" . every one involved feels as if he were living in Babel. 
the There is a sense of helplessness when language bar- 
“oT tiers spring up where none had been before. The bar- 





riers always exist, but so efficient are the methods of 
overcoming them that all the casual observer realizes 
js that conversation seems to take place in slow 
motion. 

Translation, “verbatim reporting” and interpreting 
are all vital to the efficient functioning of an interna- 









delegations and the Secretariat depend most heavily, 
since the written text of every document is absolutely 









dure, essential and every word must be accurately construed. 
rpre | The corps of translators who service international 
dated} conferences and organizations is a relatively small 
al of } but exceedingly efficient fraternity, thoroughly familiar 
court § with the technicalities of international phraseology, 
) (2) § consisting of men of broad culture who have trained 
tions § themselves for years in their specialized art. 





At Geneva it was estimated that it took no less than 
three years to develop an average translator, and at 
least 10 years for a translator to evolve into what is 
known to the profession as a “reviser”—a technical 
description of one who reviews others’ translations 
for accuracy and style. A good translator can get 
through 600 to 1,000 words an hour, but if too much 
revision is needed his work is useless. Revisers find it 
easier to begin anew with the work under these cir- 
cumstances. The profession assumes, however, that no 
translation, even if done by the most skilled, can be 
released without careful revision. 














The human element 






To an international organization good translators 
are indeed precious. There are few about, and even 
they, like other humans, age, retire, die or, saddest of 
all, quit the business. The fraternity is horrified when 
this happens. Men in this profession never forget that 
theirs has often been the responsibility for providing 
definitive translations of treaties or of such a docu- 
ment as the Charter of the United Nations. Treaties, 
which one of the translators defines as “condensed 
thought,” are considered the ultimate in a translator’s 
responsibilities—in which he is called on to delve into 
the very fundamentals of the language in which he 
has to work. 




















foff For this reason, ideally every language section of 

ute} 4n international organization should have at least one 

eral - who has legal training, many of the translators 
lieve. 





In the past, the bulk of translation in the interna- 
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U.N.’s Five Official Languages 


Each sets its problems for the translators 


tional organization, and it is on translation that the . 


tional field has dealt with legal and political words 
and phrases. The United Nations deals with every 
phase of man’s existence. Therefore the United Na- 
tions Language Division thinks that each of its trans- 
lation sections should not only have a lawyer in its 
complement but also an economist and a sociologist. 
While many men in these professions speak and write 
fluently in foreign tongues, the fraternity believes that 
the combination of specialist knowledge with this lin- 
guistic ability is extremely rare. Even good interpre- 
ters frequently make bad translators, and vice-versa. 
Most of the men in the translation profession are born 
to it—it is a knack which cannot be easily acquired. 


Increased demand 


The standards for translation set at Geneva were 
high. In the United Nations, which has the services 
only of the survivors of the Geneva fraternity, the 
standards may take several years to reach those set by 
the League Secretariat,-simply because the translating 
profession cannot expand its ranks swiftly enough to 
meet the increased demand. 


Whereas the League had only two official languages 
to deal with (English and French) the United Nations 
has five: English and French (the “working lan- 
guages” into which everything written and spoken 
must be translated) and Russian, Chinese and Spanish. 
In the League, the corps of translators was dealing 
with two languages written in the 24-letter latin alpha- 
bet. In the United Nations, another latin language, 
Spanish, has been added. Russian, however, has 32 
characters, and the non-alphabetic Chinese employs 
some 7,000 of the 21,000 characters in the written 
language. 


Of an estimated 120 persons required for transla- 
tion by the organization, the Language Division has 
been able thus far to recruit only 55. Apparently there 
are no “untapped resources” in the translation pro- 
fession; for example, of 240 applicants for translation 
in the Spanish section, only a small proportion has 
been found passable. Two hundred Russian-speaking 
persons were interviewed with the same result; of 
more than 150 French speakers, none was acceptable. 
The experts therefore foresee an extended training 
period for likely novices. 


Each language has its peculiar problems. Russian, 
for example, is a language which has never hereto- 
fore had what the chief of the Russian section calls 
the “elaborate international terminology.” French 
was for centuries the chief diplomatic language of the 
world. Twenty-five years’ experience at Geneva has 
helped solve most of the terminological troubles be- 
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tween English and French. Pan-American activity in 
recent years has solved most of the problems of Span- 
ish-English translation, but for the other languages 
the process of establishing standard equivalents began 
only relatively recently. 

There is one problem common to all five tongues. 
Some documents, from a lingual point of view, are 
badly written in the original language; meanings are 
frequently obscure and the phrases difficult to inter- 
pret. “When they are well written,” says the chief 
of one of the sections, “translation is easy — it flows 
— but frequently we have to try to make translation 
somewhat clearer than the original.” This requires 
considerable judgment on the part of the translators, 
since they are obliged to adapt the language of a docu- 
ment to the mental processes of their readers by clari- 
fication and, on occasion, by expansion or contraction 
of the phrasing. 


Unique language problems 


All sections of the United Nations Language Divi- 
sion groan whenever a statistical summary appears, 
because an abbreviated column heading in one lan- 
guage is almost impossible to duplicate in another. 
The Chinese particularly have trouble with the names 
of organs and organizations, such as the “Economic 
and Employment Commission.” The word “employ- 
ment” cannot be translated by a single Chinese char- 
acter. It requires more than four, and therefore the 
translators have had to slide around the word (not 
very successfully, they admit) by using “profession” 
as a substitute, in order to fit their characters into a 
limited space. 

Certain terms used in English (many of them relics 
of the days of the Preparatory Commission, which was 
predominantly British) also are a problem for the 
whole division. A favorite United Nations phrase, 
well known in British parliamentary usage but rarely 
heard in the United States, is “terms of reference.” 
At San Francisco the men who had learned their 
English in the United States had to resort to their 
British colleagues for a definition of the phrase 
before attempting translation. Thus the Spanish sec- 
tion interprets terms of reference as “functions.” 
Nobody has complained yet. The Chinese, who also 
had trouble, translate their characters back into Eng- 
lish as “provisions of the duties and responsibilities,” 
while the French hit on“mandat” as a close equivalent. 

The word “nuclear” is another common problem. 
In recent months the nuclear commissions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council have been much in the 
United Nations spotlight. The Spanish section, casting 
about for an acceptable English equivalent, hit upon 
“preliminary” as a solution. “Seized,” used in its 
juridical sense, turns into “recognized” for purposes 
of Spanish translation. 

Similarly the word “body” (as used in the context 
of “international body”) causes the Russian section 
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trouble, and as a result there must be used the Rug 
sian equivalent for “collegium” and other words, 

Despite 25 years of intensive trial and error, some 
of the same types of difficulties still crop up betwee, 
French and English. French translators are stil] 
troubled by what they call the “elliptical” characte 
of English phraseology. “It’s so loose,” they complain, 
French, they say, is a far more precise language than 
English and requires more careful attention to the 
logic of syntax. For instance, an impersonal -and 
passive formula like “it is suggested that . . .” is ab. 
horrent to the French mind. The French would always 
say: “I suggest that...” or “Mr. A. suggests that ..” 

One result of the “precision” of the French lan. 
guage is that a treaty expands 10 per cent when trans. 
lated from English into French. Strange to say, the 
reverse does not hold true. The language of the treaty 
does not become less “precise” when translated from 
French into English, and therefore it is either the 
same length or only slightly contracted. 

Increased length does not always indicate greater 
precision and logic. Russian, for instance expands 15 
per cent when translated from the English. The words 
are simply longer, partly because the Russian alpha. 
bet contains 32 characters, compared to the 24-char- 
acter latin alphabet. 

What happens when no equivalent for a word 
can be found? The Chinese frequently find it is neces- 
sary to use the definition of a word rather than the 
word itself. “Full employment” thus is defined as a 
state in which every one can find work. “Unem- 
ployed” comes out as “one who has been employed.” 


Colloquialisms 


Colloquialisms cause even the most experienced of 
the fraternity to slip up. “Our heads in the clouds,’ 
particularly popular at San Francisco and in London, 
caused many to scurry for comparable colloquialisms 
in their own tongues. The Chinese found one which, 
translated back into English, means “staying among 
the hills” or “surrounded by the peaks of the moun 
tains.” “Walking into the fog” is expressed in Chinese 
as “the fog will cover your eyes.” 

Transliteration of names is another problem for the 
Chinese. Well-known names such as Churchill, Roose 
velt and Stalin are used in transliteration, but when a 
comparative unknown comes along his name is simply 
written in latin characters, 

Translating is a challenging profession. Even its 
most expert practitioners battle all the time for clarity 
and accuracy. The battle is never finally won because 
new problems constantly arise but most of the encou® 
ters are successful. 

The chief Chinese translator puts it this way, quot 
ing one of the proverbs for which his native land is 
famous: “Just because it’s difficult, that is where the 
talent shows,” or, as the Greeks had it, “It is the diff 
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cult, not the easy things, that are worth doing! 
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PERSONALITIES: 


President of Security Council 


Dr. Oscar Lange, Poland’s 
representative on the Secur- 
ity Council and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, became 
President of the Security 
Council on August 17 for the 
month following. 

Born in 1904 in Tomaszow 
Mazowiecki, Poland, Dr. 
Lange studied at the Univer- 
sities of Poznan and Cracow, 
obtaining his LL.M. in 1926 


Dr. Lange and LL.D. in 1928. As a 


university student he was active in the Workers’ Fellow- 
ship and in 1927 he became a member of the Polish 


Chairman General Assembly’s First Committee 


Dr. Dmitri Zakharavich Manuilsky (Order of Lenin) 
was the delegate of the Ukrainian S.S.R. to the First 
Session of the General Assembly in London where he 
was elected Chairman of the First Committee (Politi- 
cal and Security Questions), one of the six permanent 
committees of the General Assembly. He also repre- 
sented the Ukrainian S.S.R. at the San Francisco Con- 
ference and was Vice-President of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations which met in Lon- 
don in November, 1945. 

Dr. Manuilsky was born in 1883 and studied at the 
University of St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) and at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, specializing in history. In 1905 
he joined the revolutionary movement and was exiled 
to Kiev in 1906 for having participated in the Krond- 
stadt uprising, but escaped abroad in 1907. 

In 1917 he returned to Russia and two years later 
headed a Red Cross Mission to France. From 1920 to 


Security Council Representatives—China 


Dr. Quo Tai-chi, represen- 
tative for China on the Se- 
curity Council and on the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
was third President of the 
Security Council and Presi- 
dent of the first session to be 
held in the United States. 

Born in 1888 at Kwangtzi, 
Hupeh Province, China, he 
was educated at Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi Mass., U.S.A., and studied 
political science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
graduating in 1911. 

On his return to China in 1912 he became secretary 
to General Li Yuan-hung and remained with him till 


AUGUST 26, 1946 


Socialist Party. In 1931 he was appointed lecturer in 
economics and statistics at the University of Cracow. 

Dr. Lange paid his first visit to the United States in 
1932 when he continued his studies at Harvard and the 
University of Minnesota. In 1936 he was appointed 
lecturer in economics at the University of Michigan. 
After a short trip to Poland in 1936, he returned to the 
United States as a lecturer at the University of Cali- 
fornia. From 1938 to 1945 he was professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago. 

In 1945 Dr. Lange returned to Poland and shortly 
afterwards was appointed Polish Ambassador to the 
United States. He is a brilliant linguist and speaks 
Polish, Russian, English, German, French and Spanish, 
and also knows a little Chinese. 


1921 he served as a member 
of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Ukraine, and in 
1924 was elected a member 
of the Presidium of the Com- 
intern. In 1944 Dr. Manuil- 
sky was appointed Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs and 
Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Peoples’ Commis- 
sars of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
which positions he still holds. 

Dr. Manuilsky is a Pro- Dr. Manuilsky 
fessor of Historical Science and a member of the 
Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R. He is the author 
of several publications in the field of history, politics 
and economics. } 


1915. In 1919 he was a member of the Chinese dele- 
gation to the Paris Peace Conference. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chinese delegations to the League of Nations 
Assembly between 1932 and 1938. In 1933 he at- 
tended the Economic and Monetary Conference held in 
London, and in 1937 the Nine Power Conference held 


in Brussels. 


From 1932 to 1935 he was Chinese Minister to Great 
Britain, and on the elevation of the Legation to an 
Embassy was appointed first Chinese Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, which post he held from 1935 to 
1941. From 1941 to 1942 he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. From 1942 until his appointment as Chinese 
permanent representative to the Security Council of 
the United Nations in February 1946, he was chair- 
man of the Supreme National Defence Council. 





PROVISIONAL 


READING LIST: 


Basic Documents of Specialized Agencies (Continued) 


This is the fourth part of a bibliography of documents, books and pamphlets on 
the United Nations and specialized agencies. Subsequent issues will list books and 
documents of United Nations interest received by the United Nations. 


PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 


AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
(CONTINUED ) 


Report of the Chicago Conference on 
International Civil Aviation, Nov. 1 
—Dec. 7, 1944. Official texts of the 
Final act and Appendices approved 
by the Conference, together with a 
day to day summary of the pro- 
ceedings. Issued by the United Na- 
tions Information Organisation in 
co-operation with the U.S. Office of 
War Information. London, UNIO 
[1945] 

INTERNATIONAL — CIVIL 
AvIATION ORGANIZATION. PICAO 
Journal, v.1, no. 1—August-Septem- 
ber 1945— Montreal, 1945— The 
first number contains: History of 
PICAO.—Review of the first session 
of the Interim Council, 15th August 
—30th August 1945. —Action taken 
by States, to the 30th September 
1945. Issued in French as: Bulletin 
de ’!OPACI. Issued in Spanish as: 
Revista de la OPACI 

PICAO, ProvisIonaAL INTERNATIONAL 
Civit AVIATION ORGANIZATION. Re- 
commendations for standards, prac- 
tices and procedures. Aeronautical 
charts (MAP). Montreal, February 
1946. 

Issued in French as: Standards, 
méthodes et pratiques recommandeées. 
Cartes aéronautiques. Issued in Span- 
ish as: Recommendaciones para el 
establecimiento de normas, métodos 
y  procedimientos. Cartos aero- 
nauticas. 

—Meteorology (MET). Montreal, 
February 1946. 

Issued in French as: Meétéorologie. 
Issued in Spanish as Meteorologia. 
—Aerodromes, air routes and ground 
aids (AGA). Montreal, March 1946. 
Issued in French as: Aérodromes, 
routes aériennes et installations au 
sol. Issued in Spanish as: Aero- 
dromos, rutas aereas y ayudas ter- 
restres, 


—Facilitation of international air 
transport (FAL). Montreal, June 
1946. 

Issued in French as: Facilités aux 
transports aériens internationaux 
(Douanes, immigration, santé publi- 
que et questions connexes) 

Issued in Spanish as: Facilitacion 
del transporte aereo internacional 
(Aduanas, immigracién, sanidad y 
asuntos afines). 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


AND INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


Articles of agreement: International 


Monetary Fund and _ International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference, Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1 to 22, 1944, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Treasury 
[1945] 


United Nations Monetary and Fin- 


ancial Conference, Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, July 1 to July 22, 
1944. Final act and related docu- 
ments. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1944 (Department of State Publica- 
tion 2187, Conference Series 55) 


United Nations Monetary and Fin- 


ancial Conference, Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., July 1 to 
July 22, 1944. Final act. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1944. (Cmd. 
6546) 


United Nations Monetary and Fin- 


ancial Conference, Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., July 1 to 
July 22, 1944. Documents supple- 
mentary to the Final act. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office [1945] (Cmd. 
6597) 


La Conférence de Bretton Woods éla- 


bore des projets portant sur la fin- 
ance internationale, par John Parke 
Young. En annexe, Statuts du Fonds 
Monétaire International, Statuts de 
la Banque Internationale pour la 
Reconstruction et le Développement. 
[Washington, D.C. Bureau Central de 
Traduction, Département d’Etat des 
Etats-Unis, 1945?] 


République Francaise. Loi No 450138 


du 28 décembre 1945 relative a la 
création d’un Fond Monétaire In- 
ternational et d’une Banque Inter- 
nationale pour la Reconstruction et 


le Développement. Annexe: Confér- 
ence Monétaire et Financiére des 
des Nations Unies tenue 4 Bretton 
Woods (New Hampshire) du ler au 
22 juillet 1944. In Journal Officiel de 
la République Frangaise. Lois et 
Décrets. 77me année, No 306, 27 
décembre 1945, p. 8590-8606. 

World Fund and Bank. Inaugural 
meeting [Savannah, Ga.] Fund docu- 
ments 1-30. [n.p. 1946] mimeo- 
graphed. 

World Fund and Bank. Inaugural 
meeting [Savannah, Ga.] Bank docu- 
ments 1-29, [n.p. 1946] mimeographed, 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 


ENTIFIC AND CULTURAL OR- 
GANIZATION 


Final act of the United Nations Con- 
ference for the Establishment of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (with related docu- 
ments). London, 16th November, 
1945. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1945. (Cmd. 6711) Miscellaneous No. 
116 (1945) 

English text followed by French 
text with title: Acte final de la Con- 
férence chargée de constituer une 
Organisation des Nations Unies pour 
l’Education, la Science et la Culture. 

“The Defences of Peace”: Documents 
relating to UNESCO, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Pt. I. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1946. (De- 
partment of State Publication 2457, 
Conference Series 80) 

Preparatory Commission, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. What is 
UNESCO? London, July 1946. 
Issued in French as: Organisation 
des Nations Unies pour I’Education, 
la Science et la Culture, Commis 
sion Préparatoire. Qu’est-ce que 
? UNESCO? Londres, juillet 1946. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REPORT 


The first annual Report of the Secretary-General to the General 
Assembly, a 66-page survey entitled REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION, is now available 
in separate English and French editions. Copies may be bought 
in North and South America at 75 cents each from: The Interna- 
tional Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
or in the United Kingdom at four shillings each from: H. M. 
Stationery Office, Oxford Street, London W. 1 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


Continuous 


From 


” 


99 


7 May 
14 June 
25 July 


29 July 

15 August 
19 August 
19 August 


23 August 
23 August 


23-26 August 
26 August 
26 August 


26 August 


27 August 
27 August 


28 August 
28-31 August 
29 August 


2-14 September 
4 September 


9 September 


11 September 


16 September 
19 September 
23 September 
23 September 
27 September 
27 September 


1 October 
15 October 


(Tentative) 


4 November 
18 November 


November 


(exact date not yet fixed) 


In Session 


Security Council 
Headquarters Site Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee 
Organization 


Temporary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 

Budget Committee of _LNESCO 

Executive Committee of UNESCO 

Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Economics and Market- 
ing 

Advisory Standing Committee on Statistics 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Agriculture Produc- 
tion and Agricultural Science 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Nutrition and Food 
Management 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Fisheries 
Permanent Migration Committee of the ILO 


Meeting of the International Commission for the compilation of the 
figures of the rolling-stock census (ECITO) 


Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting of PICAO 


Forthcoming 


European Traffic Conference of IATA 


International Conference to discuss the “Reglements pour l’emploi 
reciproque des wagons en trafic international” (RIV) (ECITO) 


Standing Executive Committee of the FAO 
Standing Advisory Committee of the FAO on Forestry 
(ECITO) —5th 


European Central Inland Transport Organization 
Session 


Food and Agriculture Conference—2nd Session 
Council Meeting of PICAO 

Committee on Contributions—3rd Session 
Economic and Social Council—3rd Session 


Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies (to meet dur- 
ing Economic & Social Council Session) 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (to meet during the Economic and Social 
Council Session) 

Governing Body of the ILO 

International Labour Conference—29th Session 

General Assembly of the United Nations 

Transfer of UNESCO offices from London to Paris 

Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund 

3oard of Governors of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO 

Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment 

UNESCO General Conference—lst Session 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its 


committees 


sub- 


New York 
York 
York 


New York or 
Washington 


New 


New 


London 
London 
London 


The Hague 
The Hague 


Copenhagen 


Copenhagen 
Bergen 
Montreal 


Paris 


Washington 
(Tentative) 


Lisbon or Paris 


Paris 
Copenhagen 
Oslo 


Paris 
Copenhagen 
Montreal 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
Montreal 
Montreal 
New York 
Washington 


Washington 


Cairo 


London 
Paris 


New York 


Geneva 
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